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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
The importance of CORRECT By distinguished individaals, 


OPINIONS and GOOD EXAMPLES 
in distinguished individuals. 
THeExz is not in human nature 
a stronger propensity, than that 
which leads us to vegard the 
opinions, and imitate the exam- 
ples of those whose s/ations, tal- 
ents and influence raise them to 
distinction and to consequence. 
_ If this propensity is sometimes 
denied by those who are too proud 
to acknowledge, or too self-con- 
ceitéd to see the superiority of 
others—still it is universally eis, 
and we are influenced and con* 
trolled by its power, however un- 
conscious of its existence. Those 
who have been in the habit of 
noticing the effects of influence, 
however exerted or derived, 
haye acknowledged this truth. 
He who denies it, renounces all 
claim to the “knowledge of man.” 
We almost immediately associate 
With the idea of distinction, the 
idea of worth, In common minds 
they are seldom separated. Hence 
it is of the utmost importance 
that distinguished individyals 
should entertain correct opinions, 
and afford virtuous examples. 
Voz. I. No. 3. 


we mean those whose wealth, 
learning, talents, or station, or 
any other qualities or circum- 
stances bring into public notice, 
and give them influence and pow- 
er. We donot confine our view 
to really GREAT MEN. Few of 
these are found in any nation or 
period. Men are distinguished 
from various other causes than 
intrinsick excellence. ——Office, 
wealth and power elevate their 
possessors to immediate and com- 
manding notice, and thousands, 
whose cupidity, ambition, or love 
of pleasure make dependent, will 
echo their sentiments, and imi- 
tate their example. 


Whatever gives us influence, 
that 1s honestly acquired and pos- 
sessed, is unspeakably valuable 
to those who love the real interes: 
of morality, religion, and the hap- 
piness of community. Influence 
is fower. It is wealth, it is con- 
sequence. Ambition and riches 
have usually accomplished their 
object when they have secured 
influence and distinction. Men 
of the world are for this corstant- 
ly sacrificing ease, health and 
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money ; to attain it is the reward 
of toil, anxiety and woe, and the 
summit of ambition. But if it is 
valuable to the man of the world, 
to gratify his pride and selfish- 
ness ; how should it be prized by 
the religious man, whose life, 
talents and possessions are devo- 
ted to the glory of God, and the 
happiness of his fellow men. 
There are but very few men 
who are entirely destitute of in- 
fluence. Itis possessed in very 
different degrees, but almost all 
men possess some, and may em- 
ploy it to the most wise and be- 
nevolent, purposes. Greatness 
and distinction are comparative, 
and whatever is comparative is 
in some measure arbitrary. ‘The 
willage Pastor, the Squire, the 
Physician and. Lawyer, are dis- 
tinguished in the view of its 
simple inhabitants; and the learn- 
ed Judge and the Governor are 
scarcely more so in view of their 
more refined and improved ‘com- 
panions. _ But in whatever circle 
we may have influence, wherever 
‘we are thought of consequence, 
itis of the last importance that 
our opinions be true, our exam- 
ple virtuous, and our efforts be 
devoted to the service of morali- 
iy and religion. If the father of 
a family in which se is distin- 
guished—if the Pastor in the 
congregation over which he is 
placed—if the Judge in the circle 
in which he moves to distribute 
justice and punish crime—if each 
in their several stations are sound 
and virtuous, their influence is 
more immediately and perma- 
nently beneficial than they ever 
imagine. If on the other hand 
they are infidels, blasphemers, 
sabbath breakers, &c. ehildren, 
people, subjects ape their sins, 


and practice iniquity with ‘un- 
blushing effrontery.—Nothing is 
more common even now when 
children are reproved for swear- 
ing, for improper conduct on the 
sabbath, than to hear them plead- 
ing the example of some one 
whose station, celebrity, or wealth 
have raised to notice and attract- 
ed observation. hike 

Where influence is exerted for 
the diffusion of truth or the ex- 
emplification of virtue, it is’a 
blessing to the circle in which it 
is exercised ; on the other hand, 
when distinguished talents are 
prostituted to the spread of error, 
when learning is inlisted in sup- 
port of falsehood, and influence is 
employed to support licentious- 
ness, the man who possesses and 
thus abuses it, is a curse of the 
deadliest kind ; he is a blast upon 
community, and will descend to 
his grave covered with guilt, and & 
awaken in eternity to horror and | 
despair ! 

Every man is setianpibli to 
Gop for the right improvement 
of all his talents, opportunities 
and possessions. God has given 
us nothing in vain, and we enjoy 
none of his gifts without respon- 
sibility. Our influence is Aés, and 
we are as much bound to devote 
it to his glory, as our affections. 
For our sentiments and ¢xam- 
ples we must give an account. 
The same God who has com- 
manded, “ My son, give me thy 
heart,” bids us, “ whether we cat 
or drink or WHATSOE VER we do 
to do att for his glory.” If the 
least inhabitant of his footstool is 
thus accountable for the “ déttle 
over which he is ruler,’ how 
deep is his responsibility who is 
so distinguished that his opinions 
are sure to be repeated with ap- 
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plause, and his example to be fol- 
lowed with diligence ! “7 whom 
much is ) given, of him much is Te- 
Alas! that men, whom the fa- 
vour of heaven has endued with 
talents, and the bounty of provi- 
dence crowned with wealth,should 
still dishonour God and corrupt 
mankind, by inlisting those tal- 
ents under the banner of falsehood, 
and waste those gifts in the ser- 
vice of satan —Alas! that what 
are called and esteemed great 
men should devote their influence 
and iend their example to tram- 
pie upon the “ holy restraints” 


of religion, and to crush those 


institutions which preserve the 
world from ruin. 

Their opinions and example 
are not subjects of indifference. 
With mock modesty, they may 
say that they act and think for 
themselves, and that they alone 
are injured ;—BuT IT Is NOT 
TRUE—We are creatures of im- 
itation, Men are too indolent to 
create, when they can cofy. The 
multitude will rest satisfted with- 
out examination, when they hear 
their superiors oppose truth and 
vioiate the rules of virtue. Dis- 
tinguished individuals must and 
do act for others in these respects, 
and they are accountable for eve- 
ry soul they lead astray. The 
blood of the thoughtless and the 
ignorant, who have been corrupt- 
ed by their opinions, and seduced 
by their examples, will be upon 
their heads. In that day, when 
the babble of infidel philosophy 
“i quill be sfeechless,’ when men 
will forget to plead for vice, while 
they eaferience its tortures, they 
will feel, with horrible agony, 
the truth, that their opinions and 
examples were important to oth- 
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ers, and that the abuse of their 
influence was “ sin against God.” 
To bring these truths to our 
consciences, let us try them by 
examples—let us inquire respect- 
ing the importance of religious 
opinions and good examples from 
distinguished individuals, as they 
respect profane swearing, sab 
bath breaking and intemperance. 
1. Of Parents. All govern- 
ment, and almost all morality, 
commences in the family. The 
early impressions and lessons 
which children receive, usually 
abide. The mind is influenced 
for life by its first impressions. 
\f the father and mother are 
faithful in the instruction and dis- 
cipline of the child, the minister 
has little and the magistrate noth- 
ing todo withhim. If parental 
examples, founded upon sound 
principles, are uniformly exhibit- 
ed—if they are devoted to the 
illustration of virtue, in a walk 
“ becoming godliness,”— if the 
parent improves the opportunities 
which offer to instruct his off- 
spring in religion, to check his 
passions and punish his vices, he 
will render his child a_ benefit 
which few circumstances will de- 
troy. His, pupil will remember 
the lessons of infancy and child- 
hood, when his head shall be sil- 
vered over with age, and he is 
hastening to the grave of his fa- 
thers. The bright example of 
paternal virtue will, with the 
blessing of God, fortify him in 
temptation, and animate his 
course in its darkest hours. The 
man will remember the council 
which truth approves and expe- 
rience verifies—will be wiser and 
better for the legacy of good 
opinions which his father left him, 
and count it superior to Are 
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gold.” Tt isthe child thus in- 
structed that is an ornament to 
society, that “ rises up and calfs 
his parent blessed.” He will live 
the witness of the truth, “ Train 
up. a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it.” In his turn he 
will rear his children for God, and 
make them faithful citizens, and 
pillers in the temple of Jehovah. 
Vith this maxim,.he will rise 
superior to degenerate folly and 
fashionable licentiousness, *“ 4s 
Jor me and my house we will serve 
the Lorn.” What tongue can 
adequately tell the blessing of 
such a father. Generations un- 
born will partake of the wisdom 
of his counsels and the benefits of 
his example. Every member of 
society who can witness his life 
or listen to his. instruction, will 
be improved, and community will 
owe him more, than it can owe 
toall the talentsand powers which 
it can commend or praise, that 
are not thus consecrated to moral- 
ity and virtue. 

Upon that holy day that brings 
rest to the world, that reminds us 
most forcibly of the work of re- 
demption and all its blessings,— 
which brings us back from the 
world to the contemplation of our 
highest interests, and assists.us to 
meditate upon and prepare for 
immortality, 4e meets his fami- 
ly at the foot of the altar, and 
while he commends them to the 
Lord of the Sabbath, helps them 
to begin it, that it may be spent 
in his service. No labours of the 
worid divide the attention of his 
household, but @// the day is de- 
voted to its purposes. Qh how 
blessed that society, the heads of 
whose families thus begin the 
sabbath! whe lead their children 


from Bethel to. Zion,. and pass 
from the family altar to the sanc- 
tuary. 5 : 


That father who thus trains 
himself up a family for God, will 
also be an example of temperance. 
He will never profane the name 
headores. He will do justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly with his 
God. No matter whether his 
dwelling be a cottage ora palace, 
—no hatter whether he is the 
landlord or the tenant,—give me 
his fame before Cesar’s, his por- 
tion rather than all the splendour 
that decorates pride, follows am- 
bition or crowns a monarch. He 
is really and extensively useful. 
He has not lived in vain. 


But who shall describe theruin, 
the prodigality,the misery of those 


children who are doomed to listen 


to opinions poisoned with infideli- 
ty, to hear the subject of religion 
ridiculed, the name of God, blas- 
phemed ; to witness all. the re- 
straints of morality violated, and 
to receive their education ‘rom 
those who “ live without God in 
the world.” If by any means 
they are saved from those scan- 
dalous crimes which expose them 
to detestation, O where are 
their hopes for eternity ? Where 
is their foundation of happiness ? 
Their hopes are as “ the chaff of 
the summer threshing floor”—- 
their foundation is the sand. Oh 
ye who hold the endearing rela- 
uon of parents, remember that 
you possess -an influence which 
makes you deeply responsible. If 
you have natural affection you de- 
sire the happiness of your children 
-——if you have any religious frin- 
cifles you will train them. up for 
God. Never forget that. your 
opinions will be treasured when 
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you are dead, and that your ex- 
ample, in ordinary cases, will be 


_ followed by those who witnessed 


it; in your daily walk and con- 
yersation. 

2. We will try the importance 
of correct opinions and good ex- 
amples in distinguished individu- 
als, by applying them to AMagis- 
trates. Their business by the di- 
vine law is to be “ ministers of 
God,” “ the terror of evil doers, 
the praise of them who do well.” 
They. are. always distinguished 
by the dignity of office, frequent- 
ly by the ability with which they 
sustain its honours and discharge 
its duties. In the eye of the com- 
munity they are distinguished as 
those who are elevated by their 
superior attainments, and we 
hear with deference their opin- 
ions, and easily copy their exam- 
ple. . We mean in the -view 
which we are now taking of our 
subject, to confine ourselves to 
those magistrates particularly 


who are charged with the crimi-. 


nal law. Every jurist who has 
written upon the principles of 
common law, has recognized the 
intimate connection which it sus- 
tains to the divine. Indeed all 
human laws which are hostile to 
the moral law are a nullity, they 
cannot be executed except upon 
slaves, they are not binding up- 
en those who have either the 
knowledge or “liberty of the 
Gospel.” In all good govern- 
ments there is no attempt to en- 
force such laws, and where the 
common’law is understood, it is 
confessedly the handmaid, the 
associate and the supporter of 
the laws of heaven. A magis- 
teate is, therefore, by virtue of his 
office, one who is charged and is 
hound to support ‘al! the institu- 
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tions and restraints ofthe reli- 
gion of Jesus. We do not mean 
the institutions and restraints of 
fanatics and enthusiasts, but the 
plain acknowledged rules of ‘mo+ 
rality which shine on every page 
of the gospel, and must be mter+ 
woven with the texture of every 
good government. . 

What happy influence then 
will that magistrate possess— 
what a blessing will he be, whose 
opinions are imbibed at the feet 
of Jesus, and who makes it his 
aim to “walk as he also walk- 
ed ;”—-who to the dignity of of- 
fice adds the dignity of virtue, 
which office cannot give, and flies 
the vices which it is his duty to 
punish. We lay it down as a 
fact which the history of the 
world will attest, that crimes a- 
gainst the state will multiply in 
exact ratio with the sins against 
God. Reformation in morals at 
large, is ever followed with emp- 
ty jails and fewer vices: But if 
those who “ bear. the eword’’ in- 
dulge those sins themselves, 
which lead the felon into crimes 
against society, can they expect 
to be freed from the painful task 
of crowding our state prisons 
and multiplying the unhappy 
victims of the gallows. Let us 
instance intemperance, sabbath 
breaking and profanity. Almost 
every fclon commenced his ca- 
reer of vice with one or all these 
sins. And shall his judge as- 
sist that career by his own ex- 
ample? And yet how often do 
we see those charged with the 
interest of community, com- 
mence that very cireuzt which is 
to cast the deluded criminal from 
society, with violating the fourth 
commandment, to punish the 
breaker of theeight. Whenour 
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magistrates will swear, and tram- 
ple on the sabbath, their own 
example will swell the kalendar 
of criminals. Crimes will mul- 
tiply by the conduct of the very 
men who are appointed to punish 
them. If magistrates so far for- 
get the dignity of their office as 
to indulge in intemperance, use 
foul language and profane the 
sabbath, they will never want 4z- 
siness. They will find hundreds 
who can place their sins in other 
departments, which, unhappily, 
human laws cannot reach. Take 
the subject in any view, and who 
will attempt to measure the vast 
importance of the good example 
of magistrates to community.— 
Those who are invested with the 
solemn duties of the bench, who 
are themselves moral and exem- 
plary in these respects, will ex- 
ecute their office with more fi- 
delity and. more effect. ‘Their 
example will go farther to sup- 
press vice, than their most sol- 
emn, most feeling, mest impres- 
sive and eloquent SENTENCES. 

If these pages should meet 
the eye of any of those persons 
of whom they speak, will they be 
so good as to pause for a mo- 
ment, and devote themselves to 
the serious contemplation of this 
subject. They are elevated ; they 
possess not only influence, but 
power ;—but let them never for- 
get that the wise employment of 
their influence is vastly more zm- 
fortant than the exercise of their 
power. It will more effectually 
subserve the cause of justice and 
happiness ; it will improve so- 
ciety more rapidiy, and guard its 
dearest privileges more com- 
pletely. They occupy the high 
places of the earth and they “ can- 
not be x1,” Every face is turned 


toward them, to listen to their 
sentiments and watch their ex- 
ample.. Let them remember 
that the streams which rise up- 
on these eminences, will flow 
over the. vallies. beneath ; and 
either resemble those fertilizing 
rivulets, which reflect the.-heav- 
ens to every eye, and enrich the 
soil as they pass,—or like the 
fiery deluge of Etna, they will 
blast, and burn, and destroy ; and 
that the torrent will be dreadful 
in proportion to the height from 
which it descends. 
(To be continued.) 


angio 
For the Columbia Magazine.. 

A brief account of the horrible 

custom of infanticide among the 

Hindaes ; compiled shh au- 
, thentic materials. 

- By the mouth of God the ques- 
tion is asked, ‘* Can a woman for- 
get her sucking child?” And 
by the mouth of God it is an- 
swered, ‘ Yea, théy may for- 


- 


~get.” Strong as are the ties of 


natural affection, a detestable su- 
perstition has made it custom- 
ary for mothers not merely to 
forget or'neglect their infants, 
but even to destroy them without 
remorse. 

It is a well authenticated fact, 
that the unnatural and horrible 
custom of destroying female in- 
fants, prevails toa considerable 
extent in.some parts of Hindos- 
tan or India. ‘This custom must 
have been of considerable anti- 
quity, as there are no certain 
traces of its.origin ; and yet it 
must probably have originated 
after the time of Alexander the 
Great, since no mention is made 
of it by the historians of bis con- 
quests, in their \relations of the 
affairs and customs of the Hin- 
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doos. It is obvious to common 
sense that the whole population 
of the.country would have been 
speedily destroyed, had the cus- 
tom been general; on the con- 
trary, it has been confined to par- 
ticular races of Hindoos, who, 
murdering their own female in- 
fants, furnished themselves, by 
contract, with marriageable wo- 
men from the neighbouring cas- 


fee. os F 


-' The caste of Hindoos call- 
ed Jarejahs, who pride them- 
selves that they are of noble 
bleod, had been: notorious from 
time immemorial for destroying 
their female infants. In the 
year 1805, when Major Walker 
was resident at the court of Gai- 
kawar, an instruction was sent to 


-him from Bombay, to effect the 
abrogation in the quarter where | 


he resided, of a system so revolt- 
ing and detestable. . But the peo- 
ple.he had to deal with pleaded 
their aversion to relinquish a cus- 
tom, which they conceived to at- 
tach renown to their caste ; 
which set them free, they said, 
from much care, vexation, and 
expense ; ahd which, in fact, 
had been so long in existence, 
that the heinousness of the crime 
was altogether lost sight of in iis 
antiquity. So strong was their 
reluctance to abolish a long es- 
tablished custom, which consign- 
ed to destruction the fruit of 
their own bodies ! 

‘No certain information was 
procured by Major Walker as to 
the number of female infants an- 


nually destroyed among the Ja- 


rejahs ;+ by one account it a- 


- ™ounted to no less than twenty 
, thousand, but this he considered 


to’have every appearance of exag- 
geration. Nor was it possible 
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to extort from the perpetrators of 
the crime any certain information 
as to the mode of execution: not 
that-they had any sense of the 
horribleness of the crime, or any 
desire of concealing it; but it 
was an affair, they said, of the wo- 
men—it belonged to the nursery, 
and made no part of the business 
of men. One person, of whom 
the question was asked, signifi- 
cantly replied, “ Where is the 
difficulty in blasting a flower ?” 


It was a current report, though 
not a proven fact, that the meth- 
er was commonly the executioner 
of her own child; and that this 
unnatural act was performed, 
sometimes by putting opium in 
the infant’s mouth, and some- 
times by immersing it in a pot of 
milk. e 

After long and fruitless en- 
deavors, Major Walker at length 


received a letter from Jehaji, the 


Jarejah chief, purporting his 
consent to abolish the practice of 
infanticide among his caste, on 
condition of his receiving certain 
favours from the British compa- 
ny’s government at Bombay.— 
The Major next applied to the 
mother of Jehaji, but she con- 
tended for the ancient privilege 
of the caste—the privilege of 
putting their female infants to 
death !—and observed to him, 
“ The Jarejahs have never reared 
their daughters, nor can it be so 
now.” 


Success crowned his endeav- 
ours finally. Won over by en- 
treaties and promises, the Jare- 
jahs- entered into a written 
agreement, by which they re- 
nounced in future, for 'them- 
selves and their ‘posterity, this 
unnatural and abominable prac* 
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tice. The happiest effects were 
immediately experienced upon 
the signature of the agreement ; 
and in the course of a few months, 
it became as difficult to prove 
the fact of any female children 
being but to death, as it former- 
ly was to find ome that had been 
saved. 


A year or two after the abol- 
ishment of this most barbarous 
and horrible custom, the then 
Colonel Walker had all the 
neighbouring Jarejahs, who had 
preserved their female children, 
brought to his tent. ‘ It was 
extremely gratifying,” he writes, 
“ on this occasion to observe the 
triumphs ef nature, feeling, and 


parental affection, over prejudice, 


and a horrid superstition.; and 
that those who, but a short peni- 
od before, would, as many of 
them. had done, have doomed 
their infants to. destruction with- 
out compunction, should now 


glory in their preservation.” 


Mr. Edward Moor, in his 
Fiindoo Infanticide, speaking of 
that affecting interview, says, 
“ The Jarejah fathers, who a 
short time back, would not have 
listened to the preservation af 
their daughters, now exhibited 
them with pride and fondness — 
‘The mothers placed their infants 
in the hands. of Colonel Walker, 
calling on him and their geds to 
protect what he alone had taught 
them to preserve. These in- 
fants they emphatically called Ais 
children.” 


The moral and religious re- 
flections which this historic 
sketch is caleulated to suggest, I 
Jeave to the reader. It is a dis- 
mal picture of human nature, 
unenlightened by divine revela- 


tion, and left without restrain, 
to follew its own — Me 


For the Columbia Magazine. 
A Serious Address to the Un- 
converted, 
Many, very many times, have 


‘the unregenerate been warned to 


flee the wrath tocome. Many 
have been the exhortations they 
have received from their pious 
friends,—many times they have 
undoubtedly been warned of their 
awful danger: but is there not 
reason to fear that the warning 
has not been attendeil to? If one 
was to judge from the inattention 
to religion, which prevails to an 
alarming degree, and the ex- 
treme disregard in which all sa- 
ered things are held- by many, 
might he not justly conclude, 
that great part of society were 
totally devoid of moral faculties 
‘What could we think of a 

on the point of perishing with 
some bodily disease, refusing to 
apply for remedies, which he 
knows will be efficacious? Should 
we not say at once, that the man 
is beside himself? What ideas 
then, can we have of men whose 
souls are sick with a most invet- 
erate disease, and yet refuse to 
apply to the great Physician of 
souls for relief ? Such is the fol- 
ly of every one who rejects the 
Gospel. Cannot you beligve this? 
Turn tothe sacred volume, read 
it impartially, and you must be 
convinced. There you will find 
likewise, that “ Except ye re- 
pent ye shall all likewise perish !” 
«« But (you may observe) I do not 
esteem myself so very wicked ; I 
wrong no one, lead as geod a life 
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4s many professors do.” ‘This 
ig no excuse at all—you have no 
licence for doing wrong, because 
another person has done so. But 
I cannot really believe that sensi- 
bie beings can consider themselves 
safe, when the danger is so great. 
If then you are sensible of your 
gituation, how can you be so in- 
attentive to yotir own welfare! 
Do you believe that eternal mise- 
ty will be your future portion, if 
you refuse to repent? Still you 
delay that repentance. Do you 
Believe that God is just ? How 
tan he ‘be just, if he fails’ to put 
in execution that which he hath 
sworn to perform? How can he 
suffer transgressors to go unpun- 
ished, when he has declared that 
the wicked shall go away into 
everlasting punishment? The 
éase, my friends, is simply this : 
éither the supreme Governor of 
the universe must forfeit his word, 
or you, if your hearts remain un- 
changed, ‘must lie down in sor- 
tow during a never-ending eter- 
nity !—The billows of Almighty 
Wrath will for ever roll over you— 
the fiery vengeance of an incensed 
God, will be poured out upon you 
Without mixture of mercy ! !— 
How do you think to withstand 
his wrath in that awful day? Then 
there will be no bleeding Saviour 
to point to his wounded side—no 
christian friends to alleviate your 
sufferings, or afford you relief, in 
the least possible degree! Then 
you will think on the many oppor- 
tunities you have slighted, the 
many calls you have disregarded: 
and the retrospection will add to 
your punishment a thousand fold ! 


‘y —“< 7 am not describing a fancied 


scene;”—for, unless the whole 

tenor of the scriptures is false, the 

ponishment of the wicked after 
Vou. I. No. 3. 
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death must bé more dreadful than 
any mortal can portray. | 

But you can avoid these over- 

whelming sorrows, if you will 
only be wise. ‘The course you 
must pursue is plainly pointed 
out, and you have the promise of 
assistance. Jehovah, “ who hath 
no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked,” is “ waiting to be gra- 
cious,” and “ is ever ready to 
receive the returning sinner, and 
never casts him out that comes 
to him” in sincerity. He wishes 
you to be happy 4ere and hereaf- 
ter—he has done every thing for 
your happiness that a Deity, con- 
sistently, could have done. But 
if you are still determined to go 
on in your sins, to heap up wrath 
against the day of wrath, you 
must—but remember, that God 
will bring you to judgment. Fol- 
low your own sinful devices— 
ridicule religion and its profess- 
ors—cheer your hearts with mirth 
and folly, and set the power of the 
Almighty at defiance—but oh, 
remember that he will call you to 
judgment! Remember that the 
current of time will bear you 
swiftly along to the regions of 
eternal despair ! 

Some may object to a religious 
life, in this manner—* |] have 
not sucha disregard for religion ; 
I believe it is good, and tends to 
happiness, but I really cannot at- 
tend to it zow--I cannot forego 
my youthful pleasures, and youth- 
ful companions, for a life of gloom 
and austerity.” What a delusion 
is this !—The prince of darkness 
himself never tells a greater false- 
héod than when he represents 
religion shrouded in melancholy 
gloom. ‘Thousands, yes, tens of 


thousands, have attested to the 
reality of religion and the su- 
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preme joys that flow from it : but 
not one, that ever knew its value, 
can testify tothe contrary. 

Some af you, perhaps, may 
have promised, that at some fu- 
ture time, you will attend to the 
things that belong to your peace : 
but long before the fixed time ar- 
rives, you may be locked in the 
cold embraces of death ! 

Many as young and as spright- 
ly as you, have been sent to their 
account, and, as we have reason 
to fear, with all their imperfec- 
tions on their heads. How do 
you know but that this may be 
the case with you? How do you 
knew but that ere to-morrow’s 
sun shall arise, you will be sum- 
moned to meet your God! Even 
if you are spared till the time 
you have set, you may lose all 
thoughts of repentance. 

_ As for your vain companions, 
what aid can they afford you in a 
dying day? All earthly happiness 
is a vapour, and may soon glide 
away swiftly and leave you com- 
fortless: but the joys that flow 
from religion will never dimin- 
ish while Gon exists—while his 
power remains, his saints are 
sure of protection. Then choose 
ye this day whom you will serve. 
ee 


aD Bie ne 
For the Columbia Magazine. 
“ —ENOW THYSELF.” 


In the second number of this 
work an attempt was made to es- 
tablish a standard in morals — 
This standard was there termed 
moral sense, or conscience, and 
shewn to be, under similar cir- 
cumstances, uniform and gener- 


al ; the only measure of right 
and wrong in moral action, and 
founded in the. original constitu- 
tion of human nature. It was 
also intimated that this standard 
was gradual in its progress te- 
wards perfection, being effected 


‘by degrees of refinement in civ- 


ilization, and depending upon the 
general interest society may take 
in the diffusion and influence of 
religious instruction and chris- 
tian charity. Here we add, that 
moral sense will form a correct 
and fierfect standard in that bo- 
som and in that country only, 
which have been illumined by 
the glorious light of revelation, 
and. gladdened by the benignant 
smiles of redeeming love. And 
until the direction of the former 
and the influence of the latter 
unite to mend the heart, elevate 
the affections and refine the na- 
tural conscience of man, he can 
neither understand nor practice 
his whole moral duty. Let us 
examine this position, and then 
apply the above standard to the 
general conduct of every chris- 
uan people. 

Can there be found a perfect 
system of morality, constructed 


without the aid of revelation? 


We are. aware the deist will re- 
ply, yes! then our position is false, 
and the convictions of the pagan 
is as correct an arbiter of all 
moral duty,.as the conscience of 
the christian, purified, renovated, 
and enlightened by the holy in- 
spirations of divinity. The mo- 
rality most congenial to the prin- 
ciples and feelings of the deist, 
must be that of the ancient hea- 
then philosophers, who held na- 
ture and the intelligent powers of 
men to be a sure guide in all the 
walks of piety, and which, at last, 
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would conduct ‘them to bliss — 
This morality, we shall see, 
though the boast of infidelity, is 
dangerous and fallacious ; and 
the deist, while he extols its ex- 
cellence, will maintain, contrary 
to the express belief of some of 
its most distinguished authors, 
that the nature of man is not de- 
praved—that hits heart is pure— 
his intentions upright—his feel- 
ings and disposition innocent and 
proper—that the light of nature 
only can teach the true character 
of the Almighty—and that hence, 
no man needs a particular revela- 
tion to instruct him in his incum- 
bent moral duties. For a mo- 
ment, accede this point, and suf- 
fer the human heart and charac- 
ter still to retain that pristine pu- 
rity and moral rectitude which 
were a gracious evidence of the 
munificence of God to Adam, 
before he inherited the curses of 
transgression, and became obnox- 
lous to the righteous penalties of 
the’ broken law: then what ?— 
Does it follow that man, though 
of sinless perfection, does not 
need the admonitions of an ex- 
press revelation to inform him 
the pleasure of his Maker—to 
declare his relation to his God ? 
What though the constitution of 
nature and: the works of provi- 
dence may evince the ommipo- 
tehce, wisdom and benevolence 
of God?) What though the sug- 
gestions of reason may demon- 
strate the propriety of revering 
a Being so almighty, so munifi- 
cent and so giorious ? Do nature 
and reason and propriety instruct 
the deist Aow he shall worship 
God? By what exercise he shall 
manifest his love? No; the bi- 
ble only can explain the way and 
perfect the conscience. 
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But to adopt the’ conclusion, 
that the primeval innocence of 
man has not been contaminated 
since the days of our first parents, 
is no less false than repugnant to 
human pride ; for it’ is an open 
confession of unqualified igno- 
rance of human nature, and a bold 
contempt of the records of all hu- 
man transactions since the fall — 
Let him who pretends the heart 
of man is unpolluted and his in- 
tentions pure, consult the annals 
of his race ; let him blush at that 
complex catalogue of crimes 
which have been engendered by 
depravity, and which covers the 
page of history. The history 
of man is a register of blood, 
of rapine, of tyrranny, pride, am- 
bition and licentiousness. These 
are evidence of sin. And sin 
produces false notions of the 
economy, laws and justice of 
God ; while misconception of his 
character and attributes intro- 
duces impiety, superstition and 
idolatry. Hence the necessity 
of a revelation to rectify human 
prejudices, to disclose the way 
of a return to virtue, to invigorate 
hope, to recommend charity, to 
sweeten and attemper our whole 
moral nature. From‘sucha rev- 
elation only can be derived the 
pleasing certainty that God will 
exercise mercy in judgement, that 
He will pardon sin. On this sub- 
ject, the deist can glean from his 
é light of nature,’ his ‘ age of rea- 
son,” his argument of ridicule’ and 
his abuse of truth, nothing but per- 
plexity, doubt and delusion. To 
be sure, from the religiotis cere- 
monies,the pious fanaticism of the 
ancient world, it is inferred they 
believed happiness after the pres- 
ent life to be contingent, depend- 
ing upon forgiveness from their 
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duties; and their religion is found- 
eduponthe principle that they had 
offended. But the ancient hea- 
then, though not a solitary ray of 
cternal light beamed from heav- 
en to irradiate the gloom that 
rested on the future, were more 
consistent than modern infidels, 
blaspheming under the meridian 
splendour of the Sun of righteous- 
ness. The former did not, like 
the latter, rest satisfied in the 
conviction that God would deal 
well with them. They anticipa- 
ted displeasure from their insult- 
ed idols. Hence they built tem- 
ples ; they created altars ; they 
lacerated victims, and crowned 
their barbarous ceremonies with 
expiatory libations. From these 
modes of worship it is evident the 
prevailing conviction among the 
heathen was, that, atonement for 
their offences could alone avert 
the execution of divine ven- 
geance, and that forgiveness was 
essential to their future comfort. 
As to the certainty dof pardon, 
however, they were left in the 
labyrinths of conjecture. Soisthe 
modern deist. The voice of na- 
ture and reason only, can adduce 
no precise and conclusive evi- 
dence on this point. The one 
could not attain, and the other 


‘pompously rejects the truths of 


inspiration ; consequently, both 
must confide in visionary hopes, 
and each taste the bitterness of 
suspense. 

What delusive argument sanc- 
tions ahd supports the deist’s ap- 
parent unconcern about the dubi- 
ous realities of futarity? Is hope, 
naked hope, his only hold upon 
everlasting felicity? And what 
is the basis of his hope, the en- 
couragement of his expectation ? 
His innocence. Where is the 


audacious boaster who will assert 
his innocence? His own con- 
science will bleed beneath the fal- 
lacy and impiety of the assertion. 
Will obedience be proffered. as 
the foundation of his hope? Is 
love the measure of his obedience! 
To live and sin not, is‘a solecism: 
Mortals are unable to render that 
pure, and holy, and perfect obe- 
dience, to which their Creator is 
entitled. And the only consola- 
tion which the light of nature can 
extend in this case, results from 
the consideration that God iscom- 
passionate and may pity offenders. 
Here, again, hope rests upon 
bare probability ; for if a com- 
passionate God will permit his 
creatures to endure temporary 
affliction in this world ; that same 
compassion may dispense eternal 
wretchedness beyond the grave, 
When the pretenston of: inno- 
cence and obedience prove un- 
substantial for the deist’s hope, 
his final alternative must be the 
plea of repentance. How can 
this dissipate his fear. Reason 
and nature cannot assure him 
that God will pardon on condition 
of repentance. Jehovah, in the 
works of creation, has not au- 
thorised the conclusion. From 
the character of his attributes, no 
positive deduction can be drawn. 
And can the bare probability of 
impunity before the tribunal of 
an omniscient Judge; satisfy the 
desires ‘of the soul, when con- 
templating the untried and awful 
destinies of eternity? Shall the 
concerns of immortality be rested 
on mere presumption? Alas! 
infidels may scoff at the expostu- 
lations of the believer and ridicule 
the sincerity of his zeal ; while 
the latter cherishes the sure con- 
fidence of finalandeternal redemp- 
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tion, flowing from faith in the pas- 
sion and mediation of the Son of 
God, and expressly represented 
in the bible as the reward of love 
and obedience. Refient and be- 
lieve, and be saved! What lan- 
guage more explicit and grateful 
to the christian ? 

A view of the ancient systems 
of morality, shews still more for- 
cibly the necessity of a revelation 
from God to instruct men in the 
whole of moral duty. And if on 
examination these systems are 
found incompetent to that end, 
the foundation of infidelity is still 
further undermined and the im- 
portance of revealed religion sull 
more conspicuously established. 
If ever the bare light of nature 
were sufficient to teach the whole 
duty of man—to impart just con- 
ceptions of the true nature of 


Virtue and vice, good and evil, 


right and wrong—surely, in some 
age and country may be discover- 
ed a people, a sect, 
vidual, who understood every 
branch in morals, devcloped eve- 
ry.ramification of relative duty, 
and made a practical display of 
every principle of morality. To 
try this point, we must reverttoa 
period antecedent to the general 


. dissemination of christian know- 


ledge—to days when the influ- 
ence of religion was limited to 
the hearts of the sons of Abra- 
ham-——when the Sun of glory had 
not arisen with healing in his 
beams ; for since that event, the 
moralist has. had the light of 
truth to shine upon his under- 
standing and to aid him in the 
convictions of duty. Looking to 
such a period,we behold Socrates, 
and Plato, and Aristotle, and Sen- 
eca, at the head of philosophers 


or an indi- 
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and moralists of the , heathen 
world. To be sure, their doc- 
trines were correct and salutary, 
in the main, so far as human in- 
telligences, independent of di- 
vine instruction, could investi- 
gate and define the duties of mor- 
al agents ; yet, they cherished 
diversity of moral feeling and in- 
culeated adverse principles of 
duty. The industrious Varro 
asserts, that these philosophers 
entertained one hundred and fifty 
different opinions concerning this 
simple inquiry, What is the ul- 
timate good of man? They be- 
heved the soul immortal, though 
reason and analogy were the sole 
evidence of their belief. Nu- 
merous and ingenious were their 
speculations about the nature and 
ceftaluty of future rewards and 
punishments. But many of their 
doctrines were so. obscured in 
mysticism and similitude as to 
be almost unintelligible ; where- 
as truth and correct opinion are 
opposed to mystery and ambigui- 
ty. And their private moral in- 
structions to their pupils con- 
tained sentiments at variance 
with those principles and maxims 
which they taught their disciples 
in the groves of Academus, the 
Lyceum, and on the banks of the 
Ilyssus. Of course they were 
unfit to enlighten and reform the 
world by their moral opinions. 
Others contended that virtue was 
nothing more nor less than the 
enjoyment of pleasure—that man 
was susceptible of no desires 
which it was not lawful to gratify 
-—that every passion might be in- 
dulged. Even revenge, debauch- 
ery and deceit were not consider- 
ed criminal by Epicurus and his 
followers ; for they acknowledged 
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no rule of action but the most ex- 
travagant indulgence, and with 
this, no moral precept should 
stand in competition. Such phi- 
Josophy must ever prove a curse 
to man. Instead ef improving 
his moralsand purifying his heart, 
it destroys the former, and poi- 
sons, and corrodes, and annihilates 
the best affections of the latter. 
It perverts and triumphs over the 
intimations of reason, and stiffes 
the whisperings of conscience in 
an abyss of voluptuousness. Ze- 
no was the author and defender 
of another system less contagious 
and demoralizing, though more 
abetrd. He taught his Atheni- 
an converts that indifference was 
the only virtue mm morals—that 
true wisdom was alike insersible 
to pleasure and to pain, to pros- 
perity and adversity. And Cice- 
ro, the prince of the civilians of 
his age, informs us that, the 
prominent feature in stoic phi- 
losophy was to resist every ten- 
der impulse of natural feeling ; 
accordingly, sympathy, compas- 
sion, love, and every delicate emo- 
tion must be expelled the human 
heart by cold, universal indiffer- 
ence. Even the renowned Sen- 
eca, while he contended that the 
tranquillity of the dead resembled 
that of the unborn—that there 
would be no future personal ex- 
istence, but that, at death, we 
are reduced to the original ele- 
ments from whence we sprung, 
condemned pity as a weakness 
and retraction as unworthy of a 
man. 

Such was the philosophy of the 
ancients. And can that morality 
which declares true happiness 
to consist In sensuality, correct 
evil habits, restrain vicious pas- 
sions, induce pious convictions ? 


Or can that doctrine of passive 
indifference about good and evil, 

right and wrong, reclaim the 
wanderer, stimulate to virtue ? 
In every view of the subject, itis 
palpable, the faith and practice of 
the world could never be reform- 
ed by such doctrines. And since 
these sages of antiquity were un- 
able to form a consistent plan of 
morality, and since they embrac- 
ed many preposterous, corrupt 
and dangerous sentiments; we 
conclude the light of nature is an 
insufficient guide, and that the 
aid and influence of express rev- 
elation are essential to explain the 
whole duty of man. But the 
deist may add, “ I have a more 
correct notion of moral duty than 
the ancients had.”” Whence hasit 
been derived? Are the faculties 
of men more sagacious and dis- 
criminating than formerly? Does 
creation exhibit more lucid and 
explicit evidence of the will of 
God, of the true mode of wor- 
ship, than before the advent of 
our Saviour! Is human percep- 
tion more acute and accurate? 
Let. no man assert a change in 
Providence, nor arrogate greater 
perfection in his intellectual or 
moral nature than the ancients. 
The latter could read,and admire, 
and adore the handy works of 
God, with the same reverence as 
the former ; if not, let the detst 
remember, it?s because the gos- 
pel has spread light and truth 
around the world, and from it, he 
inadvertently has imbibed more 
just conceptions of the character 
of God and of moral obligation. 
Let the deist beware, also, while 
he questions the authenticity of 
that gospel and denies its utili- 
ty, of wielding, in-his own de- 
fence, an argument which he 
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could. derive only from. the 
light of revelation ; for he then 
combats the friend that nerves 
his own arm and shields his own 
bosom. 
If nature be thus all-instruc- 
§ tive, revelation valueless, will 
the deist account for the polythe- 
ism,of the ancients? Except 
the ‘ible, they had all the in- 
struction we enjoy. Creation 
ipt lay before them, and their rea- 
son was active. Still they wor- 
an shipped a multiplicity of Gods, 


















the “— partial, changeful, passion- 
€v- ate, unjust, 
the “‘ Whose attributes were rage, re~ 
the venge and lust.”’ 
ore But in this remote age of the 
han world the conviction is certain and 
is it general, that there is but ove only 
ties true God. Whence does the deist 
dis- learn the character and believe in 
oes the unity of God? To the bible 
and he will not appeal. Reason and 
l of nature must instruct him. But 
ror- what infidel is more docile or 
+ of wiser than Socrates? Yet So- 
ep- crates testified before the inqui- 
te? sition of the Areopagites that he 
e in worshipped a plurality of gods. 
ater Had Socrates lived under the 
lor ight of revelation, Socrates 
nts. would have been a believer. At 
‘ire, what time were the kingdoms of 
; of rope delivered from the su- 
e as perstitious folly of Paganism ? 
letst hy at this moment are not the 
POs- most polished nations on the 
ruth globe bowing down before Baal, 
» he paying their adorations to molten 
ore deities ? Why are those tem- 
cter ples, once vocal with solemn 
ion. mockery to idols, now desolate 
hile and forgotten ?—-—-“ After the 
y of world, by wisdom knew not God, 
itili- at pleased God, by the foolish- 
de- ness of preaching, to save them 
he that believe.’ Were it not for 
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the glorious light of the gospel; 
the deist, instead of being able to 
discern the obscene folly of hea-. 
then worship, would still grope; 
a fanatick, in the darkness of an+ 
tiquity. It is this gospel which 
has revolutionized the  senti- 
ments and conduct of the world. 
If it be false and spurious, let 
the infidel specify the man or an- 
gel who would dare to personate 
God as he is represented. Who 
would publish and inculcate, as 
the scriptures do, what is so hos- 
tile to the vicious inclinations and 
haughty insolence of men. Did 
the sagacity and invention of the 
ancients preserve that harmony 
and coincidence throughout their 
systems of morality, that the 
scriptures evince ? The bible is 
inspired, because it has been 
preserved unadulterated, com- 
plete and sacred from its origin 
down to the present day. In ev- 
ery age, wicked and perverse 
men have combined to rid the 
world of a system of government 
so illustriously calculated to keep 
men in the path of duty, and to 
bring their passions into subjec- 
tion to the mild and gentle dic- 
tates of virtue and religion —= 
But their efforts have been abor- 
tive ; and while they have prac- 
ticed the machinations of . the 
devil to destroy every vestige of 
truth, the bible, that monument 
of love} has escaped the destruc- 
tion of their vigilance, and it is 
now spreading through the land, 
as an evidence that its origin is 
divine. Would the project of 
reforming mankind by the scrip- 
tures ever have been conceived 
by man, without divine instiga- 
tion? Are not the predictions 
of the bible verified by actual 
and visible fulfilment? All an- 
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cient history confirms the truth 
of the prophecies of the bible ; 
and such evidence the infidel 
dare not deny. Nor can the op- 
position of open and unblushing 
infidelity weaken the evidence of 
the truth of inspiration ; for ma- 
ny shall arise who will “ deny the 
Lord who bought them.” 

- We conclude that all ancient 
morality was defective, and that 
the pre-eminence of modern sys- 


tems, arises from the happy in- 
fluence of revealed religion—that 
infidelity is untenable, resting on 
the sand——but that the Bidle, the 
only true teacher of conscience, 
the only safe pioneer to glory, 
will finally triumph over its ene- 
mies; and, like the mighty rock 
planted on the confines off the 
ocean, will stand firm and unde- 
molished by the surges of the 
elements. X. 
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ArnticLe II, —1A Sermon, deliv- 
ered March 16, 1814, @t the 
Ordination of the Rev. Joun B. 

_ Wairriteser, A. M. as Pastor 
‘of the Presbyterian Church and 

_ ‘Congregation in Herkimer, by 
AzeLt Backus, D. D.President 
‘of Hamilton College, N.York.—- 

. Herkimer, frrinted by William 
LL, Stone, ff. 19, 8vo. 


Since the multiplication of 


printing presses, with which eve- 
ry village is furnished, pamphlets 
have increased so rapidly, that 
very few are ‘ever seen beyond 
‘the limits of the place in which 
they were written and publish- 
‘ed. 

Sermons delivered upon any 
‘occasion a little extraordinary, 
are sure to be solicited for the 
press, and they have multiphed 
faster than any other species of 
ephemeral pamphiets..—-Many 
have supprsed, that the great in- 
crease.of authors, and the facili- 
ty with which they appear before 
the public, have been extremely 


injurious to the cause of litera- 
ture. We believe this is par- 
tially true, but it is a necessary 
evil which is more than compen- 
sated by the good resulting from 
these multiplied publications.— 
The evil carries its own anti- 
dote, and no sermon will rise to 
notice without real merit. Upon 
whatever occasion or under what- 
ever circumstances a sermon ap- 
pears, it will probably gratify 
those for whose immediate bene- 
fit it was published ; and if it is 
written with superior ability and 
interest, it will attract the atten- 
tion of the christian’ public at 
large. Dr. Buchanan’s “ Star in 
the East,’”? and Mr. Horn’s * Mis- 
sionary sermon,” have been ex- 
tensively read and admired, while 
thousands of their cotemporaries 
are forgotten, or only remem- 
bered in the little circle-they in- 
terested at the time.—Among 
the great number of sermons 
which are daily published in this 
country, these only are preserv- 
ed which do real honour to the 
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fainistry, and the cause of truth. 
While multitudes are forgotten, 
or seldom remembered, we shall 
find that sermons accompanied 
with the names of Dr. Dwight,Dr. 
Mason, Dr. Nott, and Dr. Back- 
tis, are always received with avid- 
ity, atid read with admiration. 
We are willing to read many or- 
dinary sermons, for the pleasure 
of possessing such sermons as 
such men will publish. They are 
always distinguished, and though 
they come with the crowd, they 
are selected with ease, and treas- 
ured with pleasure—The ser- 
mon which we are now to notice, 
is among the best we have seen. 
It is the production of a man of 
real genius,—who stands, with 
distinguished reputation, at the 
head of one of our most promising 
colleges. When Dr. Backus 
came to this state, he became a 
most important acquisition to the 
cause of religion and literature ; 
—and we are happy to see that 
the MrnrsTeEr is not absorbed in 
the PrREsIDENT. 
- The College has strong claims 
upon the time and talents of Dr. 
‘Backus, but his ministerial char- 
actet is indelible, and we hope he 
‘will never cease to perform the 
‘duties of an office, the labours of 
which he has sustained for several 
years, with distinguished ability 
and’ success. 
The subject of this sermon is 

one of deep interest tothe church- 
es. It was discussed at the right 
‘time, and by the right man. The 
first pages are devoted to the con- 
sideration of the duty of those who 
enjoy the labours of the clergy, 
to support them in comfort and 
independence. The author can- 
not be charged with selfishness, 
‘for he is entirely independent of 
Vor. I. No. 3. 
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every congregation. It was prop- 
er and generous in him, to advo- 
cate*a cause, which settléd min- 
isters could not advocate without 
the ‘charge of personal interest. 
If the clergy were to tell the sto- 
ry of their poverty and wants, 
multitudes would ascribe their 
arguments and complaints to the 
“ lust of riches.” But in this case 
there is no room for suchacharge, 
and the truths here urged are 
equally beyond suspicion and re+ 
futation. : 
The sermon is founded upon 
the 40th, 41st and 42d verses of 
the tenth chapter of Matthew. 


“ He that receiveth you, re- 
cetveth me ; and he that receiveth 
me, recetveth him that sent me. 
He that receiveth a frrofthet, in the 
name of a frrofiket, shall receive a 
firophet’s reward ; and he that 
recetveth a righteous man, shall 
receive a righteous man’s reward. 
And whosoever shall give to drink 
unto one of these little ones, a cufr 
of cold water, in the name of a 
discifile, verily I say unto you, he 
shall in no wise lose his reward.” 


After a pertinent and interest- 
ing introduction, the author pro- 
poses, é | | 

“ J. To inquire.what is implied 
in receiving a minister of Christ. 

“ II. Suggest the encouraging 
motives which urge us.to the 
faithful performance of this duty. 


“1. To receive a minister of 
Christ implies that we treat him 
with distinguished reverence, as 
an ambassador from the King of 
Zion—a messenger from the 
Lord of Hosts. Earthly princes 
select persons of talents and dig- 
nity of character to represent 
their persons, and act by and with 


their authority on different occa- 
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sions. But different from earth- 
Jy cabinets, the King of kings and 
Lord of .lords appoints from 
himself, to us, poor apostate 
worms, and helpless sinners, 
men of like imperfections with 
ourselves. He sends pardoned 
rebels and reconciled enemies, 
to their former associates on an 
embassy.of peace. He puts the 
treasure in earthen vessels, that 
the -excellency of tne power of 
saving sinners may appear to be 
of God, and notofus. And the 
Lord Jesus will surely punish 
every insult and injury offered to 
his ministers, as offered to him- 
self. His power is adequate to 
furnish means for their subsist- 
ence as splendid as the court they 
represent, and to send a retinue of 
holy angels with every Herald of 
pardon and peace. He might 
feed them by ravens as he did 
Elijah, end give them a visible 
guard like that of Elisha in Do- 
than; but the wisdom and ways 
of God are not like ours. ‘God 
in Christ has been pleased to 
make himself poor, that we may 
be enriched by doing our ‘duty to 
his ministers and people. In the 
gospel, ‘he hath appointed re- 
ceivers of our alms. He hath 
graciously condescended, and of- 
fered to owe us something. He 
hath stooped that he might be- 
come our debter. He hath seat 
his servants to receive the fruits 
of his leased vineyard, and accu- 
rately marks the treatment they 
receive—whether they beat one, 
kill another, and stone a third, 
or treat them with reverence.— 
Hence the apostle says, “ Leta 
** man so account of us as. of the 
“ ministers of Christ, and stew- 
“ ards of the mysteries of God.” 
And again, “ We beseech you 


“brethren, to know them which 
* labour among you, and are over 
« you in the Lord, and admonish 
“ you, and to esteem them very 
“ highly in love, for their work’s 
“sake.” pp. 5. 

It is the perfection of mean- 
ness, as well as manifestly disre- 
spectful to their Master, to insult 
and despise his faithful servants. 
There are no men in community, 
so helpless by virtue of their office, 
as the ministers of Christ. It is 
perfectiy understood by those who 
insult them, that they will not re- 
sent impertinence. They are the 
followers of him, “ who when he 
was reviled, reviled not again.” 
Their office, ifnot their principles, 
compels them to submit, without 
the slightest mark of resentment, 
to those insults which are prompt- 
ly chastised by men of the world. 
The coward who despises and 
abuses them, knows this, and is 
abusive and impertinent because 
he is in no danger of punishment. 
Jn this day and country, ministers 
are usually treated with distin- 
guished respect. They are re- 
ceived with. kindness into the 
highest circles. There isa dis- 
position to give them all the in- 
fluence and respectability which 
they can:claim. There.are some 
instances of jealousy and unkind- 
aess, but they occu, too seldom 
to subject society at large to any 
censure on this account—But 
ministers are not only to be treat- 
ed with courtesy, they must be 
highly esteemed for their work’s 
sake. So long as they manifest 
the spirit of their station and dis- 
charge their duties with fidelity 
and zeal, they must be heard 
with attention, and their message 
received with affection and grati- 
tude, It is not enough to be re- 
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eeived as gentlemen, they must 
be revered as the ambassadors of 
the Lord of Hosts. We are un- 
der the highest obligations to re- 
eeive and obey the Gospel which 
they preach. Dr. Backus con- 
siders this subject at length, in 
another part of his discourse, 
which we will notice in its place. 

The claims of the ministers of 
the gospel are by no means can- 
celled by the kind personal treat- 
ment which they receive from 
men in social intercourse. With- 
out this kindness they would not 
only be miserable, but useless :-— 
Kind attentions, however, will 
not feed and clothe them. He 
that “ freaches the gosfel must 
LIVE of the gospel.” ‘The ar- 
gument of Dr. Backus upon this 
subject is fell and conclusive. It 
is drawn from the oracles of di- 
vine truth, and established by the 
experience of the’ church in all 
ages— We vive it entire. 

“ 2. To receive a minister as 
we ought, implies, that we so 
accommodate his temporal wants, 
that he may give himself wholly 
to his work, his appropriate duty. 
That he should be made so rich 
as to have need of nothing, is 
not required : but if he is ex- 
posed to suffering through penu- 
ry, it will destroy his usefulness, 
and expose him to temptation.— 
“ Do ye not know,” saith the 
apostle to the Corimthians, “ that 
“they which minister about holy 
“ things, live of the things of the 
“temple ? And they which 
* wait at the altar are partakers 
*¢ of the altar? Even so hath the 
“ Lord ordained that they which 
** preach the gospel should live 
‘ofthe gospel.” In the days of 
Nehemiah, the Levites were 
driven from their peculiar work, 
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and from necessity had to apply 
themselves to agriculture and 
other secular employments to 
support themselves and their 
families. And they seem to 
have concurred with the selfish- 
ness of the people in withholding 
their tithes, as they found it for 
their worldly interest and comfort 
to neglect spiritual for secular 
employments. On which a no- 
ted expositor observes, “ It is 4 
great artifice of the devil, by his 
instruments to defraud the minis- 
ters of religion of their necessary 
maintenance, that he may there- 
by abolish religion itself.” For, 
departing from their proper oc- 
cupation, either tempts minis- 
ters to be worldlings, or disheart- 
ens and sinks them into the vale 
of contempt. There are many 
honest methods of acquiting a 
subsistence, which I am happy 
that custom and propriety have 
rendered disgraceful for a preach- 
er to adopt. By the reception 
of ordination, a youth is separa- 
ted from the mass of his secular 
brethren ; he is dispossessed of 
some liberties which he cannot 
recover. This is a decision of 
public sentiment. in all christian 
countries. Men of loose princi- 
ples and dissolute lives are not 
insensible of its force. They im- 
mediately see the impropriety of 
any approach, in a person of the 
sacred order, to a character like 
their own. Indeed, the indigna- 
tion expressed against secular 
employment, worldly ambition, 
or fashionable amusements, in 
this description of men, is so 
much homage paid to the office 
they sustain : and the ministers 
of religion may consider them- 
selves as not a little flattered by 
that distinction which renders 
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actions. immoral in them, that 
would be regarded as innocent in 
the rest of mankind. Now, un- 
der these circumstances, to em- 
barrass and starve your preacher 
and then despise him—to require 
the full tale of brick, and give 
him no straw, is refinement in 
cruelty. Few deserving young 
men of talents will enter a pro- 
fession, against which an wngod- 
ly world is in arms, if they have 
to labour under the pressure, or 
the certain approach of remedi- 
less indigence. HH they have 
grace and love religion, # will 
be easy to find excuses, and to 
turn away from an important 
spiritual employment, that re- 
quires apostolic self-denials, to 
more profitable worldly occupa- 
tions. So that depriving minis- 
ters of the gospel of a suitable 
maintenance, accomplishes one 
of satan’s most subtle projects, 
for causing the house and ordi- 
nances of God to be forsaken.— 
Alas! this savours not a little of 
that spirit that covered the eyes 
and then lacerated the body of 
the blessed Jesus, and then de- 
manading of him a specimen of 
his prophetical gift, by declaring 
the names of those who, one af- 
ter another, smote him—nailed 
him to the cross, and then bid 
him come down and save him- 
self. 

“ Christian brethren, I cannot 
stop here. I must beg your per- 
Mission to enlarge on the impor- 
tance of your communicating a 
competence of temporal things 
to those who minister to you in 
spirituals. 

“ In entering on this unpopular 
topic, my only object is to en- 
force a plain scriptural truth in 
all its important bearings. That 


Lazarus was a good man and 

went to heaven, does not prove 

that every minister ought to be 

as poor and dependent on his 

neighbours as Lazarus was, in or- 

der to be useful. From the days 
of the apostles, the most pious, 
respectable and respected mem- 
bers of christian churches, have 
felt it to be for their best good, 
and for the promotion of religion, 
to place their minister in such 
circumstances, as that he might 
have it in his power to be a pat- 
tern in almsgiving, to procure 
and replenish a library, and 
have leisure for laborious study. 
They have not supposed that the 
science of the everlasting gospel 
was to be obtained in a month, 
ora year, while a long appren- 
ticeship was required to obtain 
the most degraded of the me- 
chanic arts. Ina word, they have 
thought that a minister’s mind 
ought not to be perplexed with 
any cares, or tormented with any 
fears, save those that should arise 
from apprehensions of his own 
misconduct and unfaithfulness.— 
Indolence may be contented with 
less, I have no doubt : and igno- 
rance, inflated with the. prepos- 
terous ideas of an immediate call 
from heaven to preach, with less 
still. One of the Fathers ob- 
served, “ He ought to be diligent 
* in reading and meditation, who 
“has net only to be wise for 
“ himself, but to dispense the 
“ wisdom of God to others,”— 
And the author and founder of 
our faith has said, that, “ Every 
“ seribe which is instructed into 
“ the kingdom of heaven, is like 
* unto a man that is an household- 
“er, which bringeth forth out of 
“ his treasure, things new and 
“old.” But it is in vain to ex- 
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that any, human talents, no 
matter how great, will obtain this 
treasure at once ; or that a minis- 
ter will wear well with the same 
people, for any length of time, 
who is.not a man of books, and 
who has not the means of making 
progress in the knowledge of his 
profession. 

“ IT am sensible, with many it 
seems to be taken for granted; 
that regular preachers are pecul- 
iarly greedy of filthy lucre.— 
That this may be the sin that 


' easily besets some in the profes- 


sion, I will not deny. But that 
we are the only order of men 


® guilty of selfishness, I cannot af- 


firm. The best answer to this 
cruel insinuation that could be 
made, would be a statistical ac- 
eount of their charities, and a 


| minute scrutiny into their worldly 


circumstances. Humanity might 
find many circumstances that 
would excite tears, but few that 
would warrant the harsh censure, 
that we are exclusively world- 
lings.”” pp. 8. 

We cannot but stop in this place 
to enter our protest against this 
manifestly unjust charge against 
the regular clergy. It is quite 
fashionable to denounce a minis- 
ter as “ an hirelmg” who makes 
the least effort to provide for his 
family those comforts and con- 
veniences, which are common to 
his hearers.—If any circumstan- 
ces induce him to resign his la- 
bours in one part of the vineyard, 
for another, he is branded asa 
covetous wretch who has no re- 
gard for the souls of his people— 
whose only object is the wealth, 
the honouts and pleasures of the 
present life. 

Ministers are men of like pas- 
sions with those to whom they are 
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sent with messages of, love ;. it 
may be they sometimes. are ine 
fluenced by improper motives, 
But as a body, the regular clergy 
in. the United States may chal- 
lenge a comparison with any that 
ever lived. They certainly per- 
form the labours of their stations 
with exemplary fidelity and self; 
denial, There is not one of the 
professions and scarcely one of 
the arts that do not reward those 
who exercise them incomparably 
more. And is it fair, is it just to 
ascribe cupidity to a set of men 
whose lives, for the most part, are 
spent in active labour and com- 
parative penury? Are they of all 
men to be charged with cupidity ? 
Shall every man in society grow 
rich around them, enjoying their 
exertions for a mere pittance and 
the moment any opportunity for 
the improvement of their situa- 
tions offer, are they to be followed 
with reproach? Let those who 
plead for a disinterested clergy, 
set the example, and communi- 
cate freely of their temporal pos- 
sessions. But we forbear to urge 
the point, that our readers may 
hear one who will. perform that 
task. much better. Our author 
exposes its injustice, and states 
the subject in the following forci- 
ble manner : 

“ 1. The natural and civil rights 
of ministers are the same with all 
other citizens. 

‘2. Their hearers have the 
same natural right to contract 
with a preacher, as they have to 
form a joint contract with any 
other professional man, and are 
under the same obligation to ful- 
fil their promises. 

“3. The scriptures bind men, 
to bestow a portion of their carnal 
things, on those from whom they 
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receive spiritual things. The 
Lord Jesus has made the support 
of his ministers a duty, not mere- 
ly as matter of alms to the tran- 
sient beggar, but a bounden duty, 
a duty with which we cannot dis- 
pense. When he sent forth his 
first preachers, he directed them 
to provide neither gold nor silver. 
The reason given was, “ The 
workman is worthy of his meat.”’ 
If not received, if their hearers 
did not contribute for their neces- 
sities, they were to depart from 
them, to shake off the dust from 
their feet ; showing thereby that 
they gave them up to their mis- 
ery and hardness of heart. To 
this injunction our Lord added, 
in the most solemn manner, that 
it would be more tolerable even 
for the inhabitants of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, in the day of judg- 
ment, than for those of such a 
city. lf this is a binding law of 
Christ, where is the objection 
against a people’s covenanting to 
regard it, either by contributing 
according to their ability, or 
equalizing a support by a volun- 
tary tax ? 

‘‘ But it has been said, that St. 
Paul preached the gospel w:thout 
charge to some of his hearers, 
that he laboured with his own 
hands, and that therefore minis- 
ters of the gospel ought to Jabour 
with their own hands, and not 
put their hearers. to any expense. 
} answer, read the context, and 
candour would lead you to with- 
draw the objection. 

“6 Qdly, St. Paul did take wages 
from some churches, that he 
might serve others.. See 2 Cor. 
xi. 8. “I robbed other churches, 
taking wages of them to do you 
service.” 

“ Sdly, It was a time of severe 


persecution ; and what is lawful 
might not then be expedient. 

“ 4thly, A still stronger reason 
offered itself for waving thisclaim 
of his rights. He was divinely 
inspired, and therefore needed 
no premeditation to do his duty. 
He might conveniently labour 
with his own hands, and yet not 
want matter for public instruction. 
But the same cannot be said of 
common and ordinary teachers. 

“The same great apostle of 

whom we are speaking, exhorts 
Timothy to read and meditate, 
and give himself wholly to im- 
provements in the knowledge of 
his profession. nd thie cannot 
be done without the means. A 
small stock of materials may sup- 
ply a declaiming itinerant, but 
to be able for years, to bring 
from our treasures “ things new 
and old,” adequate funds of di- 
vine knowledge must be proctr- 
ed by severe application and hard 
study. 
’ © As to extemporaneous ef- 
forts, I think I may safely appeal 
to my audience, and ask whether 
the discourses of those who nei- 
ther study nor read, are com- 
monly profitable to any people 
for a very long time. The truth 
is, that the ordinary ministers of 
the christian church ought faith- 
fully to devote their time and tal- 
ents to the service of Christ, and 
hence it becomes important, that 
they be supported by their hear- 
ers in ordinary cases. 

“ The epithet of héreling, is of- 
ten applied very sarcastically to 
those who preach and receive a 
stipulated sum for their services. 
This term is never applied to 
ministers but once in the Bible, 
and that is in the tenth chapter of 
John. The definition of a hire- 
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ling there is, that * When he 


s« sees the wolf coming, he flees, 


« and leaves the sheep, as a dis- 
«“ honest and unprincipled shep- 
“ herd, who only regards his wa- 
« ges.’ ‘This is applicable to all 
false teachers, let them teach for 
hire, from a proselytirg spirit of 
party, from aversion to labour, 
from pride and ambition, or the 
innate love of contentions and di- 
visions. The term Azreling, has 
no reference to the manner in 
which a people may judge it most 
convenientand proper,whether by 
contract or voluntarycontribution, 
to support the preacher. Were 
our object money, and promotion 
to lucrative employments, I 
think I could prove by facts and 
experience, that those who break 
over the restraints of ecclesias- 
tical judicatories, do as well, as 
to this world’s goods, as those 
who are restrained by old habits 
and local limits. If we preach 
for or without a stipulated sum, 


Swe may deceive ourselves and 


others. There was a Judas Is- 
‘cariot carrying a bag devoted to 
voluntary contribution, long be- 
fore there were any salaries for 
christian ministers, and long be- 
fore civil rulers in any way be- 
came the nursing fathers of the 
church. 

«‘ Brethren, you will pardon this 
digression ; I trust most of you 
look with pity on that scurrility 
which is so often poured upon 
an order of men, who, with all 
their imperfections, have proved 
a blessing to many portions of the 
United States. : 

“‘ Sons of the Pilgrims! Descen- 
dants of the Puritans! What 
think ye of the iron bound soil of 
your ancestors? Where is pro- 
perty more equally divided? 
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Where has the poor man more 
rights of protection secured ? 
Your.boast is not the alliance of 
church and state, but the alliance 
of churches and schools. “ The 
“ cotter’s Saturday night :”’*— 
The parish bell on Lord’s-day 
morning: The civilizing and 
moralizing effects of your insti- 
tutions, Oh degenerate sons of 
the Pilgrims, why pierce ye the 
breasts that gave you suck ! i 

“ Many of the blessings that 
cluster around your dwellings and 
social relations, are the living 
arguments with which we would 
meet our enemies. These are 
our irrefragible proofs, that, as 
an order of men, we are not foes 
of your temporal or eternal inter- 
ests. To humble preachers, and 
their hearers, God has cast us on 
your charities. When we are 
humbled, and you are benevolent 
to us for Jesus’ sake, God is glo- 
rified.” pp. 11. 

We leave it to the candid rea- 
der to determine, if this passage 
is not full of important and irre- 
futable truths. ‘To leave its elo- 
guence out of the account, who 
will question the correctness of 
these positions? Ministers of 
the Gospel are entitled to full 
support, and itis a fact that in 
this country, they are not gener- 
ally supported with that liberality 
which they deserve—which the 
Gospel claime for them, and 
which the interests of religion re- 
quire. There are many places 
where they are generously maiit- 
tained ; but our congregations at 
large, are still to be informed of 
their duty ;—they have still to feel 
the sacred obligations under which 


— ; P 
* An exquisite production of 
Robert Burns. 
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they are filaced, to discharge them. 
The present income whith min- 
isters receive, will not permit 
them tobe examfiles of charity. 
They are frequently called upon 
to solicit aid for the poor, which 
they cannot give. Most of them 
are obliged to leave their fami- 
lies in hopeless poverty, and af- 
ter a life of toil to give their 
widows and orphans the wealth 
of a blessing, and the legacy of 
want. Butthe cries of those who 
suffer will be heard ; the unne- 
cessaty pain of good men will 
be remembered, and must be 
Visited upon those whose cupid- 
ity, or ignorance, or inattention, 
induces them to withhold liberal 
support from their faithful pas- 
tors. 

It is but just, that the clergy 
‘should have it in their power to 
educate their children, and 
leave them such an inheritance 
‘as will assist them to live useful- 
ly and comfortably in the world. 
— Ministers must be dependent 
upon their salaries. ‘They usu- 
ally spend a@l/-their property 
in preparing for their sacred 
‘employment,~——they often — in- 
volve themselves ‘ih debt, to ac- 
quire an education that shall 
make'them soon serviceable and 
respectable. And is there not 
‘the strongest obligations, on the 
part of those who enjoy the fruits 
of their toil and property, to re- 
mmunerate ? 

We are ‘not among the num- 
ber of those, who wish to see the 
regular clergy of this country 
enjoying the ehormeus salaries 
of the English establishment — 
We had rather they should:con- 
tinue to be poor and indigent, 
than that the sacred profession 
should offer any inducement to 


those, who wotld enter it merely 
for its emoluments. It ought to 
have no attractions for avarice— 
ho indulgences for the voluptu- 
ous. But, while it is guarded 
on every side, from the encroach- 
ments of ambition, and the 
hands of the covetous, let it not 
be degraded by the sufferings of 
those, who enter it that they 
may be instruments of the salva- 
tion of a perishing world, and of 
glory to Ged, in the gospel of his 
Son. 


The great body of the clergy 
at this moment are obliged to 
resort to their farms, and school- 
rooms, to obtain the means of 
a comfortable subsistence—-of 
course they must forsake their 
studies. While their children 
are crying for bread, and they feel 
the oppression of want, they can- 
not devote their minds to the ar- 
duous duties of scholars and di- 
vines. In this way their congre- 
gations are deprived of that in- 
struction, so essential -to edifica- 
tion and steadfastness. The pov- 
erty of the fireside, will be seen 
at the altar ; and while the min- 
ister wants his “ daily bread” 
from the hands of his people,— 
his people will want the “ bread 
of life” from his. 


When society shall entertain 
just sentiments upon this “ un- 
popular subjeet,” and feel their 
obligations, there will be a vast 
change in the situation of the cler- 


They will be more liberally | 


educated. They will be better 
furnished, and people will be bet- 
‘ter instructed from the pulpit. 
Their libraries will increase, and 
be studied. Relieved from the 
pain of seeing their families des- 
titute, feeling. at ease with re- 
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spect to their future support, they 
will apply more closely to their 
studies, and “ give themselves 
wholly to their work.” 


Their acquirements and learn- 
ing are now highly respectable : 
considering their small salaries, 
it is wonderful that they should 
be’ so well furnished. If they 
were not in habits of laborious 
application and self-denial, and of 
the most rigid economy, they 
could not sustain the standing 
they now enjoy. But this does 
not weaken the obligations of 
those who have the benefit of 
their labours ; and if they would 
Ahave a Sound and learned minis- 
try, they must support them with 
vastly more liberality than they 
do at present. For our part, we 
are persuaded that ministers 
have not sufficiently explained 
apd enjoined this duty. The fear 
of reproach, and false delicacy, 
have prevented them ; and they 
have submitted to poverty, lest 
by attempting to avoid it, they 
should bring reproach upon the 
Gospel. As a body, the clergy 
in this country have made it evi- 
dent, that as it regards their sup- 
port, they have the spirit of the 
-Apostle, and they. can say with 
him,—“ Brethren, we seck not 
yours, but rou.” 


Let it not, however, be sup- 
posed, that we consider “ kind 
personal treatment,” and “ liberal 
“support,” the sum of our duties, 
as it respects the ministers of the 
gospel. ‘These are necessary as 
means to promote the grand ob- 
ject of the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion,—as such they are enjoined, 
~—as such they are indispensable. 
But if they are not followed 
With other duties, they are vaip ! 
“ Vor. b No. 35. 
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considers, 

“ That ¢o receive a minister of 
Christ, we must diligently attend 
on the ordinances dispensed by 
him. We must submit to him 
as Christ’s ambassador; in all his 
warning and reproofs.”’ 

Some men imagine that if they 
treat their minister with respect 
and support him generously, that 
they have done aé/ their duty— 
They feel themselves at perfect 
liberty to attend on his ministry 
ornot. The most trifling excuse, 
the slightest disinclination, pre- 
vents them from attending his ad- 
ministration. Buta minister who 
is zealously engaged in his great 
work, had rather be destitute of 
support than of hearers. He who 
loves the immortal interests of 
his fellow men, would choose in- 
digence with all its sufferings, 
to wealth with all its comforts 
if he must preach to the walls, 
and ask in his sorrow—* who 
hath believed our report, and to 
whom has the arm of the Lord 
been revealed”—He had rather 
be fed by ravens, and enjoy the 
consciousness of “ turning many 
to righteousness,” than to enjoy 
papal splendour and feel that * all 
the day long, he has. stretched 
out his hands to a disobedient 
people.” A good man can sup- 
port with fortitude the privations 
to which poverty subjects him, 
and will count all things loss it 
he can be serviceable to the souls 
of men ; butno spirit can sustain, 
no fortitude can support that neg - 
lect which damps ail the ardour 
of exertion, and crushes enter- 
prize by seeming to insinyate that 
all effort is unworthy of regard. 
The whole of the passage in 
which Dr. B. considers this sub- 
AI 


Dr. Backus, in his third division, 
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ject, is worthy of a serious peru+ 
sal: we are sorry that we cannot 
give it. 

Our author declares, under 
the fourth head, ‘“‘ That we can- 
not receive a minister aright, un- 
less we offer up much fervent 
prayer for him that he may be 
successful in his work.” 

We give the concluding sen- 
tence : ** Under God, the fidelity 
and success of a minister depends 
much on the prayers.of the peo- 
ple. This circumstance usually 
decides the great question, wheth- 
er he proves a savour of life or 
death unto these who attend on 
his ministrations.” 

The last pages of the sermon 
are devoted to considering “some 
of the encouraging motives, 
which urge us to receive a faith- 
dul minister ;—to reverence and 

support him ;—to Hear him ; and 
pray for him.” We regret that 


~~ 


Letiers. {N Ov. 


we cannot give copious extracts 
from this part of the sermon, 
which is animated, eloquent: and 
excellent throughout. We reier 
the reader to the discourse it- 
self ; and we can promise that he 
will be gratified with its perusal. 
Dr. Backus’s style is nervous, 
concise, and generally correct. 
If we ‘were able to suggest’ im- 
provements, it might be immod- 
est ‘to attempt it. We will only 
say, that a man who writes so we//, 
may easily write detter—this ser- 
mon might ‘be more highly pol- 
ished without wasting its energy. 
‘The sun is always most hot, when 
most bright. There is some- 
thing like carelessness in the 
choice of words, which ought to 


be avoided. However, these are | 


‘but spots in the sun.” The ser- 
mon is truly excellent—a produc- 
tion which all must admire, but 
which few, very few, can equal. 


Bs ___ 


MISSIONARY AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





The following letters are from one 
of the American Missionaries in 
the East. They are taken from 
the Connecticut Evangelical 
Magazine. Every thing re- 
lating to the mission among the 
heathen of the other continent 
is 80 interesting, that we fire- 
sume they will be read with 
pleasure. We have no doubt of 
the final success of thie mission. 
Its necessity is acknowledged — 


May it be followed with the — 
prayers, and the charities of 


all who value the immorial hapi- 
fiiness Of the inhabitanis of a 


vast portion of our world. 
[ Eds. Col. Mag. 


Franklin, Sept. 15, 1814. 
Messrs. Editors, 


GentrLemMEn,—The first ‘let- | 


ter following, I received from 
my son in Bombay this day, yust 


as [ was about to transmit the | 


second to you ; I now forward 

both to you, the whole, or parts 

of which you will publish if you 

judge proper. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your friend and brother 
In the Gospel Ministry, 

SamMUEL Norv. 


Bombay, July 28, 1814. 
My dear Parents, 
M vy last ictter was written from 
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this place im March last, and sent 
by the way of England. 

That letter, which I hope you 
will: have received before the ar- 
rival of this, stated to you our 
situation in this place. k men- 
tioned’ in that, that the Bengal 
Government had advised that we 
should not be allowed to remain 
here, and my fears that we 
should ultimately be sent to Eng- 
land. The explanation of our 
comlict, which we made to: the 
Government here, produced so 
favorable an impression, that we 
had begun to entertain great 
hopes of success in our attempt, 
when a new difficulty unexpect- 
edly arose ;—a difficulty which 
makes our present situation very 
doubtful. The Aligator, from 
Salem, put into Calcutta from 
stress of weather, and was taken 
possession of by Government, be- 
cause she had violated her privi- 


§ lege, with which she left your 


country, by cruising about the 
Cape of Good Hope to give in- 
formation of the war to Ameri- 
can ships. The Governor has 
informed us that he fears he shall 
be under the necessity of sending 
us to England, considering the 
fears which the General Govern- 
ment manifest that political and 
missionary places are, or may be 
mingled in the American mis- 
sion. What will be the event, 
Gop only knows. The Govern- 
or here expresses his firm con- 
fidence in the integrity of our 
designs ; and we yet indulge 
much hope, ‘and particularly, be- 
cause we have not been ordered 
to go by the ships which will car- 
ry this letter. We know that 


§ theisame Gop who delivered us 


once before, and brought us safe- 
ly to this place, when every ar- 
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rangement had been made for 
carrying us on board a ship for 
Fnreland, is able to deliver us 
now. We trust it will yet ap- 
pear to be His sovereign will ; 
but still.we endeavour to be pre- 
pared for the worst, and it would 
not be surprising if we should be 
sent to England by the next ship. 
F am happy to tell you that Gor 
has given us a httle daughter 
bern the 24th of May, a proper 
and healthy child. May she be 
the Lorp’s from ‘infancy to age, 
and through eternity. 

We have determined to call 
her Harriet, after our deceased 
sister Newell, whose early death 
we most deeply regret. The cir- 
cumstances of that distressing 
event you will probably have 
heard before you receive this. — 
The LORD comfort her friends. 

Mrs. Nott enjoys very goad 
health, and I may say the same of 
myself. We live quietly in our 
own house with brother Hall, and 
have the common blessings of 
life in sufficient abundance ; also, 
kind friends to add to our com- 
fort. We have heard nothing 
from you since we left America. 
We have been expecting to re- 
ceive letters by the American 
vessel mentioned above, but as 
yet have received none.—Ever 
since our last letter, brother Hall 
and 1 have been studying the 
Mahratta language, under the 
tuition of our Bramin,with whom 
we converse considerably ;. and 
have read a part of a book. This 
language is spoken by the inhab- 
itants of this Island,and the neigh- 
bouring Islands and country. This 
Island contains 220,000 inhabit- 
ants;—all buried in gross igno- 
rance and. stupidity; surely a 
number worthy of our exertions 
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and prayers, if souls are truly 
valuable. I: suppose that this 
Island, with two adjacent ones, 
contains more inhabitants than 
our native state. Oh, how differ- 
ent their moral condition! In the 
ene there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of Bibles ;-——innumerable 
books to explain and enforce its 
doctrines, and frresent tis hopies ;— 
multitudes of ministers labouring, 
instructing, and awakening ;— 
saints living ufion the word ;— 
obeying their Heavenly Father ;— 
receiving their comfort from his 
presence ;-—and above all, the 
Holy Spirit teaching ministers and 
churches to cry, Abba, Father, 
and frequently shedding down His 
influences, and dringing sinners 


Srom darkness to light..—Here 


there are some who are called 
Christians. Among the few Eng- 
lish, there are, perhaps, none that 
love the Lord. There are 30,000 
Roman Catholics, butas ignorant 
asthe heathen. The remainder 
are heathen or Mahomedans.— 
No Bibles ;—no religious books ;— 
no knowledge of the doctrines of 
the gosfiel ;——no ministers giving 
them line ujfion line and urging 
them to their hafipiness ;—nho 
saints living upfion the word ;~—no 
Holy Spirit: end yet dying every 
day, and going to the bar of GOD ! 

In the midst of these things, 
my heart is often insensible ;— 
but still I must beg you to feel 
for them and pray for them :— 
pray: for them with earnestness 
and faith, 

We long to hear from you. I 
do not yet despair of hearing by 
the Salem schooner. Oh, that 
we could have news of your pros- 
perity, and especially, that the 
church prospers, in the midst of 
the calamities which are-falling 


on the Jand. If the unhappy war 
should cease, you would have 
many opportunities of sending to 
Calcutta, to the care of the Bap- 
tist brethren. | 
August 15. I am. happy to 
say that we are all well to this 
date. We have just heard that 
brother Judson has gone to Ran- 
goon. Brother Newell is at Cey- 
lon, waiting to join us. 
. Your dutiful Son, 
» SamvuE Nort. 
Bombay, Dec. 22d, 1813. 
My Dear Parents, . i 
This morning I directed to 
you a half sheet of paper written 
partly by myself. partly by Mrs. 
Nott, and sent it off for the Pack- 
et, which was then closing ; but 
understanding that the ships will 
not sail till to-morrow, I began 
a new letter.* I seem, my dear 
parents, in a kind of amazement. 
I wonder and adore ali GOD?’s 
gracious deliverances in such an 
hour of distress as. ours was yes- 
terday. Our going to England 
seemed then absolutely certain. 
Think of us packing up with all 
our might; laying in stores for a 
six months’ voyage ; settling our 
accounts ; receiving letters for 
England; parting withour friends; 
sending our baggage out of the 
house ; and then consider how 
strange how marvellous—— 
how worthy of gratitude to find 
ourselves seated writing, instead 
of going, and indulging the hope 
of being allowed to remain in this 
place. Thus GOD has deliver- 
ed us now. You have heard some 
of the deliverances which have 
been wrought for us, since our 
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arrival.in* India, by some. of our 
former communications. We 
have been several times on. the 
point of leaying for England, and 
Mrs. Nott, was on the point of 
going alone .after our departure 
from Bombay in the month of 
October.t |... 

I have not time to tell all the 
particulars of. our, very varied 
course. We have been very mi- 
nute with the Board of Commis- 
sioners. . Behold, what God hath 
wrought! ! , He. hath not dealt 
with .us after our deserts. May 
He teach us to glorify Him, for 
what he has graciously done. I 
may almost, say that, humanly 
speaking, there is now no doubt 
of our staying in Bombay. Our 
friends at Calcutta having ob- 
tained the sanction of Lord Min- 
to, the late Gov. Gen. to our'stay, 
and likewise of Lord Moira, the 
present. All that is now want- 
ing is a formal order, which 
Lord Moira said would be very 
soon issued. As to. this Govt. 
our leaving Bombay in Oct. just 
as they were aboutsto send us to 
England, & (which was not learnt 
by them ull they had paid 4000 
rupees for our passage) was dis- 
pleasing to them. ., The. Gov. 
has become more favourable of 
Jate ; and in allowing us to stay, 
after having ordered us_to £0, 
he has given a proof of this.— 
He now. implies that should coin- 
munications from Bengal be fa- 
vourable we should remain. 

t Mr. Nott and Hall attempted 
an escafie to Ceylon in the month 
of October, on account of the severe 
ofifiosition made to their. stay in 
Bombay, but were brought back. 
Mrs. Nott particularly notices this 
event tn letters to her fricnds. 
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We have made no progress in 
the Mahratta ‘language of late, 
but hope soen to recommence 
the stady of ‘it with ‘renewed vi- 
gour. Our varied troubles have 
been a very great, hindrance to 
our studies. Hitherto we have 
not, preached in Bombay though 
we have usually had a very small 
meeting on the Sabbath in our 
own family. , Should we remain 
here, the way-I trust will be open 
to do much good by English 
preaching. Theiate steps which 
have. been taken by us, and 
concerning .us, have excited 
much attention ; and I hope will 
be the means of opening the door 
to more. usefulness. - We have 
many very kind friends, who have 
stood by us in all our trials— 
We have been much interested 
by two ‘Lieutenants in the army 
lately become serious, and who 
seem peculiarly devoted. They 
have promising talents, and bid 
fair for usefulness.’ One of them 
is now sitting by me making a 
copy of some of our papers.— 
GOD has in this shown us a to- 
ken for good. There are some 
others we’ hope, devoutly inter- 
ested in our staying here. 

During our late wanderings, 
we have made, (not indeed of our 
own accord) a most interesting 
visit to Cochin, on the Malabar 
Coast. This is the place where 
Buchanan was; andin the neigh- 
bourhood of which he saw the 
Jews: and Syrian Christians.— 
We intend to send home an ac- 
count of our visit to Cochin, but 
hurtied as we now are, we canh- 
not do it, and I hardly dare to 
touch, upon the subject in this 
The Syrians seem a ve- 
ry peor people ; but live in the 
villages neat and regular, in com- 
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parison with those of the Natives. 
‘The Church which we saw, was 
large and handsome. There 
were three Priests belonging to 
it, whose business seems to be 
principally to chant the Liturgy, 
€which ism Syriac, a- language 
not understood by the people) 
and perforni the prostrations and 
other ceremonies of their wor- 

ship. Except on great Holidays 
they do not speak to the people. 
The people can but few of them 
read ; and besides they have no 
books of religious instructions in 
the Vernacular tongue: The on- 
ly book of the kind in the village 
was a translatién of a few forms 
of prayer ; a book of the size of 
a New-England Primer. Un- 
taught, how can they understand ? 


[Nov. 


But in my haste I should not en- 
ter on this subject. Cochin is a 
most excellent place fora mis- 
sion.— Indeed there are many ex- 
cellent places im this land. I wish 
much to hear of another arrival 
of American Missionaries: 

I hope you ate all wel, that 
God has not diminished your 
number. We are all tolerably 
well. Your future letters may 
be sent to Bombay. You will 
however need no directions ; if 
they are sent to the Commission- 
ers’ Agent in London, he will 
send them here. If they come 
by American ‘ships, they must 
first come to Calcutta. 

Your dutiful Son, 
Samuszt Nort. | 


pd 
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Proposals have been made to 
the public by George Shelden & 
€o. Hartford, (Conn.) for pub- 
lishing by subscription a volume; 
in prose and verse, by a young 
lady of that state. The work is 
of a religious character, and is 
recommended by the Rev. Mr. 
Fimt, of Hartford —Accompa- 
nying the proposals are several 
specimens of the author’s style. 
We select one, which we think 
is « ptoof of her claim to the 
tonage which is solicited.—~The 
distinguished industry of this 
young lady has given her many 
advantages to appear with* ap- 
plause as 4 writer. Her talents 


cannot be questioned. Her friends 
(and they are of the highest re- 
spectability) have persuaded her 
to throw herself upon the gene- 
rosity of the public ; and those 


who have seen many of the pieces 
which are to adorn her Tittle vol- 
ume, believe that she will be re- 
ceived with kindness.—They de- 
clare in the proposals, that “ they 
can say nothing to the public in 
her behalf, more appropriate than 
to use her own words, addressed 
toa friend on another occasion.” 


“ Say-—hast thou seea a trembling 
plant, 

Of feeble bloom and lowly birth, 

Which every passing blast might 
bend 

In sadness to its mother earth, 

Till some kind hand would pierce 
the shade 

That hid it from the cheering sky? 

Be thine that gentle culturing 
hand, 

That weak and trembling plant 
am 1.” 
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From the extracts given we se- 
lect the following as beautifal in 
itself, and affording a good speci- 
men of the feelings and talents 
of the writer. 
From lines occasioned by planting 

slits of Geranium and Consian- 

cy near the grave of a venera- 
ble friend. 
* * * * 
For surely round her place of rest 
T should not let the coarse weed 
twine, 


Who so the couch of pain has 


blest, 


‘The path of want so freely drest 


And scatter’d such perfumes on 


mine. 
* 2» cd * 
® : * ca * 
Ye plants that in your hallow’d 
beds, 
Like strangers lift your trembling 
heads, 
Drink the pure dew that evening 
sheds, 
And meet the morning’s earliest 
And catch the sun-beams as they 
play, 
And when your buds are moist 
with rain, 


O shved those drops in tears again; 

And if the blast that sweeps the 
heath | 

Toorudely o’er yourleaves should 
breathe, 

Then sigh for her ;—and when 
you bloom 

Scatter your fragrance on her 
tomb. 

But should you, smit with ter- 

ror, cast 

Your infant foliage on the blast, 

Or faint beneath the vertic heat, 


~Or shrink when wintry tempests 


beat, 


- There iea plant of constant bloom, 


And it shall deck herdowly tomb, 


Not blanch’d with frost,erdrown’d 
‘with rain, 

Or by the breath of winter slain ; 

Or by the sweeping gale annoy’d, 

Or by the giddy hand destroy’d, ; 

But every morn its buds penew’d, 

Are by the drops of evening 
dew’d, 

This is the plant of Gratitude. 


‘We hope that we shall not be 
considered as leaving onr particu- 
lar duties, as the conductors of 
this Magazine, by recommend- 
ing this beok ‘to .he attention of 
our readers.—Female Authors 
have rarely ventured before the 
public in this country. And we 
cannot but hope that one who 
seems to be so capable of doing 
honour to her sex, will be gener- 


ously encouraged——We com- 
-mend ‘her particularly to the /2- 


mates ——Subscriptions for her 


‘work will be received at 4. Scad- 


dard’s. We subjoin.acertificate 
of the Rey. Mr. Flint of Hartford. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


I have seen a number of the 
pieces alluded to in the above 
proposals, and I hereby recom- 
mend the work, as indicating 
uncommon talents in the writer, 
and literary attainments far supe- 
rior to what could be expected 
of one placed under circum- 


stances so disadvantageous. I 


am not personally acquainted 
with the writer, and can judge 
of her abilities only from those 
specimens of her writing which 
I have seen, and conversing with 
people, residing in this city, to 
whom she had been well known 
from her childhood. Her wri- 
tings merit the patronage of the 


public, not only for the talents 


which they manifest, but espe- 
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cially for the air of stveERE PIE- 
Ty which breathes . through 
them ; and which evinces that 
while endeavouring to cultivate 
her intellectual powers, she has 
paid tos religion ‘that | attention 
which its superior importance 
demands. Readers of taste, and 
those fond of’ poetry, ' will be 
pleased, and the friends of piety 
will be edified; by the perusal of 
this volume. And while persons 
of all ages may be benefitted by 
the work, to the young it will be 
particularly useful, and to them 

especially it is recommended. 

ABEL FLint. 
Hartford, Oct. 13, 1814. 

CONDITIONS. | 
The above work will be print- 
ed on a superfine vellum paper, 
with an elegant type, and will 
contain from’ 250. to 300 pages, 
duodécimo. It will be delivered 
to subscribers in extra boards, at 
one dollar each. ) 


A. Stoddard, Hudson, has late- 
ly republished, “ Srunm’s RE- 
¥LECTIONS FOR EVERY DAY IN 
THE YEAR.’—Mr. Stoddard de- 
serves the encouragement of the 
public. He has furnished a most 
excellent work at a cheap price. 
It is a valuable book for families 
and individuals. 

S. T. Armstrong, of Boston, is 
publishing the fourth edition of 
Memoirs of Mrs. H. Newett.— 
There are but few characters that 
have excited deeper interest than 
Mrs.. Newell’s, and very few more 


deserving of esteem.—As soon ~ 


as it is ready for sale. it may be 
had of A. Stoddard, Hudson. 


pn 
ORDINATIONS, KC. 


? 
Ordained at Watervieit, as Pas- 
tor of the united congregations 


‘usefulness. ’ 


of Boght ‘and Washington, 
(Dutch Reformed) the Rev. Ro- 
BERT Bronx: Sermon by the 
Rev. ‘Ralph R. Westervelt, of 
Bethlehem. 

On the’6th inst. the Rev. Pr- 
TER S. Wynkoop was ordained 
and installed Pastor of the Dutch 
Reformed Church -in Madison, 
(Catskill.) Sermon by the Rev. 
Peter A. Overbagh. | — 

At Norwich, (Con) the Rev. 
ALFRED MITCHELL, to the Pas- 
toral charge of the church in 
Chelsea. Sermon by the Rev. E. 
Porter, D. D. Professor of Sa- 


cred Eloquence in the Divinity 


College, Andover. 
EE 6 Gee 

A Brisie Society has lately 
been established in Vermont, 
which promises distinguished 
His Excellency M. 
CHITTENDEN; is President. 

A Morat Socrety has been 
formed in the counties of Greene 
and Delaware—Also, one in Al- 
bany. 

We learn from the minutes of 
the late General Convention of 





‘Vermont, that the Rev. Jonn 


Hoveu, Professor in Middlebury 


College, is appointed editor of the 


“ Vermont Adviser.” From the 
industry and talents of Professor 


-Heucu, we have no doubt but 


that already respectable Magazine 
will be improved in his hands. 


EE 
To CcrRRESPONDENTS. 


“ PHILANTHRGPOS is received. 
— His excellent piece shall be in- 
serted in the next number. We 
are much obliged, and welcome 
him to our pages with sincere 
gratitude. We will thank our 


friends to forward their favours 
as early in the month as possible: 








